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What Lurks Behind Shakspeare’s Historical 
Plays? 

WE all know how much my/hus there is in the Shakspeare 
question as it stands to-day. Beneath a few foundations of 
proved facts are certainly engulfed far more dim and elusive 
ones, of deepest importance —tantalizing and half suspected 
—suggesting explanations that one dare not put in plain 
statement. But coming at once to the point, the English 
historical plays are to me not only the most eminent as 
dramatic performances (my maturest judgment confirming 
the impressions of my early years, that the distinctiveness 
and glory of the Poet reside not in his vaunted dramas of 
the passions, but those founded on the contests of English 
dynasties, and the French wars), but form, as we get it all, 
the chief in a complexity of puzzles. Conceived out of the 
fullest heat and pulse of European feudalism—personifying 
in unparalleled ways the medieval aristocracy, its towering 
spirit of ruthless and gigantic caste, with its own peculiar air 
and arrogance, no mere imitation—only one of the ‘ wolfish 
earls’ so plenteous in the plays themselves, or some born 
descendant and knower, might seem to be the true author of 
those amazing works—works in some respects greater than 
anything else in recorded literature. 

The start and germ-stock of the pieces on which the 
present speculation is founded are undoubtedly (with, at the 
outset, no small amount of bungling work) in ‘ Henry VI.’ 
It is plain to me that as profound and forecasting a brain 
and pen as ever appeared in literature, after floundering 
somewhat in the first part of that trilogy—or perhaps 
draughting it more or less experimentally or by accident— 
afterward developed and defined his plan in the Second and 
Third Parts, and from time to time, thenceforward, sys- 
tematically enlarged it to majestic and mature proportions in 
* Richard II,’ ‘ Richard III,’ ‘ King John,’ ‘ Henry IV,’ 
‘ Henry V,’ and even in ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ Lear.’ For it is 
impossible to grasp the whole cluster of those plays, however 
wide the intervals and different circumstances of their com- 
position, without thinking of them as, in a free sense, the 
result of an essentially controlling plan. What was that plan ? 
Or, rather, what was veiled behind it ?—for to me there was 
certainly something so veiled. Even the episodes of Cade, 
Joan of Arc, and the like (which sometimes seem to me like 
interpolations allowed), may be meant to foil the possible 
sleuth, and throw any too ’cute pursuer off the scent. In 
the whole matter I should specially dwell on, and make much 
of, that inexplicable element of every highest poetic nature 
which causes it to cover up and involve its real purpose 
and meanings in folded removes and far recesses. Of this 
trait-—hiding the nest where common seekers may never 
find it—the Shakspearean works afford the most numerous 
and marked illustrations known to me. I would even call 
that trait the leading one through the whole of those works, 

All the foregoing to premise a brief statement of how and 
where I get my new light on Shakspeare. Speaking of the 





special English plays, my friend William O’Connor says : 
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They seem apie and rudely historical in their motive, as 
e 


aiming to give in the rough a tableau of warring dynasties,—~ 
and carry to me a lurking sense of being in aid ot some ulterior 
design, probably well enough understood in that age, which per- 
haps time and criticism will reveal. .... Their atmosphere is 
one of barbarous and tumultuous gloom,—they do not make us 
love the times they limn, . . . . and it is impossible to believe, 
that the greatest of the Elizabethan men could have sought to 
indoctrinate the age with the love of feudalism which his own 
drama in its entirety, if the view taken of it herein be true, cer- 
tainly and subtly saps and mines. 

Reading the just-specified plays in the light of Mr. 
O’Connor’s suggestion, I defy any one to escape such new 
and deep utterance-meanings, like magic ink, warmed by 
the fire, and previously invisible. Will it not indeed be 
strange if the author of ‘ Othello ’ and.‘ Hamlet ’ is destined 
to live in America, in a generation or two, less as the 
cunning draughtsman of the passions, and more as putting 
on record the first full exposé—and by far the most vivid 
one, immeasurably ahead of doctrinaires and economists— 
of the political theory and results which America has come 
on earth to abnegate and replace ? 

The summary of my suggestion would be, therefore, that 
while the more the rich and tangled jungle of the Shak- 
spearean area is traversed and studied, and the more baffled 
and mixed, as so far appears, becomes the exploring student 
(who at last surmises everything, and remains certain of 
nothing), it is possible a future age of criticism, diving 
deeper, mapping the land and lines freer, completer than 
hitherto, may discover in the plays named the scientific 
(Baconian ?) inauguration of modern Democracy—furnishing 
realistic and first-class artistic portraitures of the mediwval 
world, the feudal personalities, institutes, in their morbid 
accumulations, deposits, upon politics and sociology,—may 
penetrate to that hard-pan, far down and back of the ostent 
of to-day, on which (and on which only) the progressism of 
the last two centuries has built this Democracy which now 
holds secure lodgment over the whole civilized world. 

Whether such was the unconscious, or (as I think likely) 
the more or less conscious, purpose of him who fashioned 
those marvellous architectonics, is a secondary question. 

WaLt WHITMAN. 





Reviews 
Prof. Child’s Book of Ballads.* 


THE second part of the ballad-book edited by Professor 
Child is no whit inferior to the first. It adds twenty-five 
ballads to the twenty-eight already published, and the 
scholarly care with which the introduction to each is 
written and the various versions given and compared has 
not suffered relaxation. If the series continues of the same 
excellence, as doubtless it will, the collection will take rank, 
for usefulness to students of literature and mythology, with 
the famous Mahrchen of the brothers Grimm. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate that the editor should be one who 
respects his texts, and prints what remains of these ballads 
without fear or favor, neither attempting to soften the 
coarseness of savage satires like ‘ Kempy Kay ’ (Champion 
Kay), in which the rustic imagination breaks down in trying 
to picture the vileness and uncouthness of giant bride and 
bridegroom, nor putting undue weight on the sentimental 
‘Young Beichan’ (Lord Bateman). ‘To those curious in 
such lore everything is equally important, because no one 
can tell where the clew may be found which shall unravel 
puzzles in archeology or history, in ethnology or linguistics. 
The list of variants on the inimitable ballad of Lord Bate- 
man is long, and noteworthy for its ramifications with Latin, 
French and Norman forerunners, its connection with a 
legend about Thomas 4 Becket’s father, and its cousinship 
with ballads in Spanish, Italian, Swedish and Icelandic, 
not to speak of remoter analogies with famous stories in 





*The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited by Francis James Child. 
Part II, Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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Greek and old Norse. Bicham, Beckie, Brechan, Bekie, 
Beachen, Beichen, Beekin, Bechin, and Bonwell are varia- 
tions of the name we know best through the delightful 
grotesques of Cruikshank. As late as 1815 the ballad was 
printed in all seriousness at Falkirk under the title ‘ Susan 
Py, or Young Bichens Garland :’ 
He hit the table with his foot, 
He kepd it with his right knee : 
‘Til wed my life and all the land 
That is Susan Py, come o’er the sea.’ 


In another version Lord Bechin when he hears of his 
‘Sophia’ ‘ rends himself like a sword in three,’ from which 
we must infer a habit in swords little suspected, and a power 
of surviving mortal injuries in Lord Bechin which is simply 
marvellous. Ina third, the fastidious Young Bechin rejects 
the name of ‘ Susie Pie ’ and ‘ called her lovely Ladye Jean.’ 
In another, though ‘ Young Beichan was in London, born,’ 
the accommodating young Saracen beauty, Susie Pye, 
addresses him as ‘ my Scottish lord.’ In still another he 
cuts short all discussion on the part of his just-wedded wife 
by crying 
‘O hold thy tongue, thou forenoon bride, 
Ye’re neer a whit the worse for me ;’ 


and proceeds to send her home despite all protest from her 
mother. 

Ballad No. 39 is a very curious collection of variants 
showing that in all probability the northern European 
nations had the same fairy-stories as the Greeks, so far as 
relates to the metamorphoses of Proteus and Nereus. The 
amount of literature in all tongues which these ballads sug- 
gests is simply bewildering. Professor Child has to keep a 
steady hand on himself to avoid losing the track in all direc- 
tions. He seems to have adhered pretty generally to the 
Teutonic tongues, with glances at French, Latin and Greek, 
but to have held aloof in most cases from the wide fields of 
Celtic and Oriental fairy-lore and demonology. He avails 
himself more freely of Slavic ballads. Only occasionally 
referring to Sanskrit, Arabian and Celtic prototypes, he is 
still less to be moved astray into the wider conjectures on 
the identity of his ballad-fictions with tales of semi-civilized 
and barbarous nations. And it is well he refrains. Only 
by adopting the course he takes can the matter be reduced 
to anything like an available compass. According to the 
plan, there are six parts yet to come, and the edition is 
only of 1000 copies. Considering how well prepared for 
the task he has shown himself, and the fine quality of the 
volumes as to typography, we are justified in assuming that 
a very complete index will close the series, giving explana- 
tions of the curious words of which these strange old ballads 
are full, and offering a means of controlling the subject- 
matter by a system of cross references. 





Protection and Free Trade.* 

Just now the tariff is a subject of much importance. 
To a large extent the Presidential campaign is made to turn 
on the question of a tariff for protection or a tariff for revenue. 
In the midst of a heated political controversy, however, the 
subject is not likely to receive the calm and just considera- 
tion it deserves. Those desiring to know what can be said 
for protection, by one who has given the subject a careful 
study, cannot do better than to read the work on ‘ Govern- 
ment Revenue’ which Mr. Ellis H. Roberts has just given 
to the public (1). Mr. Roberts is the editor of a daily news- 
paper in Utica, has been a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of its Committee on Ways and Means, and 
has had other excellent opportunities to study his subject. 
His volume is the result of a course of lectures given by him 
at Cornell University and at Hamilton College in the early 





*1. Government Revenue: Especially the American System. By Ellis H. Rob- 
erts. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2. Protection and Free Trade To-Day. 
By Robert P. Porter. Boston: J. R. Qsgood &Co. 3. Taxation in the United 


States; 1789-1816. By Henry Carter Adams. (Johns Tapas University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. Second Series. V.-VI.) 
nam’s Sons. 


New York: G. P, Put- 
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months of the present year. He gives careful attention to 
every phase of the subject, tracing the practices of other 
nations, presenting the opinions of leading political econo- 
mists, showing the effects of protection in other commercial 
and manufacturing countries, and giving a full account of 
our own national experiences. He writes as an enthusiast 
on the subject, and as one who thoroughly believes in pro- 
tection. His argument is as strong as can be made, and 
his work may be accepted as an authority. He shows that 
the United States have nearly reached to as extensive a sys- 
tem of exports as those of England, though England has 
the advantage of free trade. He claims that there is a 
growing distrust of free trade in England, and that English 
commerce suffers from it. His argument for the freedom 
of protection is a strong one, and it is one of the most effec- 
tive. The most serious objection to Mr. Roberts’s book is 
that it is a partisan statement he presents, and that he does 
not fully recognize what can be said on the other side. His 
arguments from the history of free trade are not valid, 
because he does not consider all the facts. He quite 
ignores the fact that the method of the protectionist is one 
of pure self-interest. It not only protects one nation to the 
hurt of others, but one class to the hurt of other classes. 
This Mr. Herbert Spencer has most admirably stated in his 
essay on ‘ The Sins of Legislators.’ ‘ While one party has 
habitually ignored, the other party has habitually failed 
to emphasize, the truth that this so-called protection always 
involves aggression ; and that the name aggressionist ought 
to be substituted for the name protectionist. For nothing 
can be more certain that if, to maintain A’s profit, B is for- 
bidden to buy of C, or is fined to the extent of the duty if 
he buys of C, Bis aggressed upon that A may be “‘ pro- 
tected.” ’ 

A lecture before the Arkwright Club of Boston, by Mr. 
Robert P. Porter, states the argument for protection in a 
very compact and interesting manner (2). Mr. Porter has 
travelled extensively in Europe as a member of the United 
States Tariff Commission, and was the Chief of the Wealth, 
Debt, Taxation and Railroad Divisions of the United States 
Census. He makes a strong and suggestive plea, especially 
emphasizing the crippled condition of labor in England. 
His conclusions do not agree with those of Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, as presented in his great work on ‘ Work and 
Wages.’ Mr. Rogers shows that protection cripples labor, 
and that under free trade the laboring classes in England 
have been steadily advancing. As a brief statement of the 
argument for protection, nothing better than Mr. Porter's 
pamphlet can be found. 

In his chapter on ‘American methods and Results,’ 
Mr. Porter says that the method of protection was deliber- 
ately adopted by the framers of our Government. A very 
different view is presented in the essay on ‘ Taxation in the 
United States, 1789-1816,’ contained in the Johns Hop- 
kins Studies in Historical and Political Science (3). Mr. H. C. 
Adams writes an attractive essay to show that the early 
system of protection was the result of a desire to throw off 
the state of colonial dependence. When the colonies had 
secured their political independence, they were still finan- 
cially subject to England, who proposed still to rule them 
through commercial subjection. He makes it very clear 
that protection was at first a political rather than a trade 
expedient, that a tariff revenue cannot be depended on in 
times of sudden war emergencies, and that the early de- 
velopment of American commerce (from 1806 to 1808) was 
wholly the result of the United States being the only neutral 
power at a time when all the European nations were at war. 
He establishes the truth, also, that it was the destruction of 
the carrying trade in 1809 which first led to the establish- 
ment of manufactures, and that the potency of the tariff was 
very slight. Mr. Adams has made a valuable contribution 
to the history of protection—scholarly, and in the genuine 
historic spirit. His study has led him to the conclusion 
that ‘ the financial reform which this day requires is more / 
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than a modification in tariff-rates ; it consists rather in such 
a revolution of public sentiment, that finance laws will be 
judged on the basis of financial principles, and revenue- 
machinery be employed primarily, if not solely, for revenue 
purposes. 





‘‘History of the Thirty Years’ War.’’* 


THE IMPORTANCE of the Thirty Years’ War in the history 
of modern Europe has led Anton Gindely, Professor of 
German History in the University of Prague, to make a 
thorough study of it from the original authorities. Born in 
Prague in 1829, Prof. Gindely was early led to a study of 
the history of his native land. Producing a volume on the 
‘Bohemian Brethren’ and another on ‘ Rudolph II. and 
his Times,’ he then began a study of the Thirty Years’ War, 
examining carefully the archives of Austria, Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Spain, Rome and England. Several volumes 
of his great work, the result of this minute study, have been 
published. He has thrown much new light on this era, 
correcting many errors into which previous historians had 
fallen. The results of his inquiries he has now published 
in a smaller work, intended for popular circulation ; and 
this has been translated by Prof. Andrew Ten Brook. 
Though intended as a popular work, it is scholarly and 
thorough, of an original and interesting character, bringing 
the whole subject out into clear light, and making the 
details of diplomacy and religious intrigue comprehensible. 
It will doubtless take its place at once as the work of 
standard authority on the subject. Especially because of 
his fresh facts will his book be preferred to any other ; and 
some of these may be mentioned. He shows that before 
the battle of the White Mountain, which decided the fate 
of Bohemia, the officers of the Emperor’s army were reluc- 
tant to make an attack, until urged to it by Father Domini- 
cus. He shows that the successes of Gustavus Adolphus led 
him on to schemes for the annexation of Germany to his 
kingdom, and that his death resulted from his own daring 
in pressing forward too eagerly into the battle. He writes 
Waldstein, instead of Wallenstein, and he indicates his 
belief that the great general was justly accused of the treason 
charged to him. These are only a few of the fresh results 
of Prof. Gindely’s study, for his work is marked throughout 
by that patience of inquiry and enthusiasm for truth which 
give living power to the labors of the historian. He has 
not: merely followed the battles fought during these thirty 
years, but he has given a clear and comprehensive account 
of the causes of the disputes and the results which the war 
produced. His portraits of the leading actors are vivid and 
effective. He makes it clear that Protestantism lost im- 
mensely in this struggle, where it might have gained even 
more extensively but for the apathy of its leaders ; and that 
Germany was put back in its career for more than a cen- 
tury, not until our own time recovering what it lost then. 
The translator has added an introductory chapter on the 
causes of the war, and one (at the end) on the results. The 
work is fully illustrated, and contains two excellent maps. 





*““The Orchids of New England.”’ + 

Tuis is one of the rare books almost equally attractive to 
the scientist and the general reader. ‘The author is a botan- 
ist who finds a great deal of his pleasure in accuracy of fact 
and knowledge, and in giving scientific information ; but 
he combines with this a light and charming style, and a 
taste for literature which induces him to quote some very 
pretty writing about orchids from merely literary people. 
The book is beautifully issued, with numerous fine illustra- 
tions, both pictorial and scientific. Even the barest details 
about orchids have a rare fascination. Illustrating as they 
do some of the most remarkable processes of nature in the 





* History of the Thirty Years’ War. By Anton Gindely. Translated by Andrew 
Ten Brook, 2vols. $4. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


+ The Orchids of New England. By Henry Baldwin, $2.50. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. i . 
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fertilization of flowers, he must be very hard to please who 
would not enjoy learning what may not unjustly be called 
the habits of these almost human flowers. As Mr. Baldwin 
puts it, the orchids do not spin, but they toil with a wisdom 
and foresight that Solomon might have envied. Each part 
of the flower has its share in the mutual labor. The spots 
and fringes, the silken curtains and waving banners, the 
strong or subtle odors, are not mere adornments, but neces- 
sary to the fertility of the plant and the perpetuation of its 
race. It would be enough to interest us to study what Mr. 
Baldwin calls their ‘ plots and devices to gain their ends ;’ 
but in addition to this, there is their wonderful ‘ high-bred’ 
beauty, which Colonel Higginson well described by saying 
that every specimen seems a rarity, even when we find a 
hundred to an acre. There are forty-seven species of 
orchids in New England alone ; some so hard to find that 
it was said of a disconsolate botanist, 

The mud was on his shoon, and O 

The brier was in his thumb ; 

His staff was in his hand, but not 

The Cypripedium ; 
while others bloom so lavishly in public places, that Mr. 
Baldwin is rather distressed to find their aristocratic beauty 
in bogs, among coarse pitcher-plants. If he had his way, 
they should always bloom against a richer background ; but 
when he finds them, as sometimes he does, in some jealously 
guarded spot of a ferny meadow bordering on a brook, they 
are so beautiful that if ever he writes a romance of Indian 
life, his dusky heroine, Birch Tree or Trembling Fawn, will 
meet her lover for the first time with a wreath of the ‘ Flam- 
ing Orchis’ on her head. 


‘‘Health Hints for Travellers,” * 


THE TRAVELLER who has made his preparations for a 
journey in accordance with these ‘hints’ will start with a 
noble consciousness of having just been revaccinated, of 
having had all his teeth filled, and of not having forgotten 
to administer thirty grains of bromide of potassium to his 
wife, in case she should find herself unable to sleep on the 
night-train. He will carry with him : his own toilet articles, 
remembering never to use any others ; a crochet-needle ; an 
umbrella, as Dr. Sundberg thinks on the whole there is not 
much risk to be feared from the theory that its steel ribs 
and iron ferule are dangerous in a thunder-storm ; nitro- 
glycerine, prepared in tablets agreeable to the taste ; a ham- 
mock ; a bottle of sweet oil ; a quart or two of kerosene; a 
box of fresh Persian insect powder ; a supply of soft cotton- 
wool, a bandage, and plenty of chloroform and laudanum. 
And he will remember :—(1) always in the cars to keep both 
the windows and his mouth shut, the windows because foul 
air is less dangerous than a draft, and his mouth because 
keeping the mouth shut lessens the tendency to thirst ; (2) in 
case of hiccough, to call fora plate of ice-cream ; (3) on ship- 
board, if troubled with nausea which the nitro-glycerine 
does not relieve, to lie down, endeavor to control the retch- 
ing by a strong effort of the will, and sleep and eat as much 
as possible, as debility from lack of food is one of the 1nost 
unpleasant features of sea-sickness ; and (4) on arriving at a 
hotel, always to select a room on the sunny side, the urbane 
clerk who presides over what Dr. Holmes calls ‘ his inverted 
Inferno’ being, of course, always happy to consult your 
slightest predilection. 

As the reason for some of these precautions may not be 
self-evident, we will explain, with the Doctor’s help, such 
as seem to need explanation :—The crochet-needle is to 
relieve possible exnui at health resorts, a very distinguished 
Chicago merchant having been greatly benefited of his 
dyspepsia and insomnia by learning to crochet beautifully 
during a long winter at a certain New York spring. The 
kerosene is to anoint yourself with in case of troublesome 





a Health Hints for Travellers. By John C. Sundberg, M.D. Philadelphia: D. G., 
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insects. The sweet oil is to take the place of the kerosene 
in case your companions object to the odor of the latter. 
The hammock is to be resorted to as a protection from 
mosquitoes when all other means fail, as they usually do 
fail in such a place as Archangel, in Russia, for instance. 
Have the hammock rigged under the main-top gallant yard 
of aship, as the mosquitoes will not follow you so high. 
It is not stated who is to provide the ship. The cotton- 
wool is to put in the children’s ears just before entering a 
tunnel, as they are frequently frightened by the sudden 
shriek of the engine. It is not stated who is to keep watch 
and give warning of the approach of a tunnel; but the 
author would probably advise travelling with the recently- 
invented tachypomp, seating the family in the front car and 
having a small boy on the watch for tunnels at the rear, 
who, travelling faster than the train as he skips to the front, 
may reach the family in time. Possibly there ought to be 
two boys, as there are always two pilots in the ferry-boats ; 
for in such a case as a certain trip in northern Italy, where 
in a single forenoon the train passes through fifty-eight 
tunnels, the boy might not have time to run back to his post 
of observation between them. The bandage is to be 
fastened round the abdomen in case of nausea from the 
motion of the cars, and the chloreform is to be sniffed up 
in case the bandage is insufficient. The laudanum—twenty 
drops of it—is to be taken when you are chilly; for 
although the habit of taking opium is a deplorable one, 
opium, as a medicinal agent, holds the first rank. In 
addition to directions so minute, we can only suggest that 
the traveller take with hin Dr. Sundberg’s ‘ Hints,’ to read 
on the way—for diversion. 

And yet we are unwilling to let the book drop with only a 
hint as to the amusement it has afforded us. ‘The case is 
too severe for that. Not only would the Lady from Phila- 
delphia who supplied the Peterkins with advice he quite as 
useful a guide for us all as this physician from Philadelphia 
who is not afraid to carry an umbrella in a thunder-storm, 
but a warning is necessary to travellers who may take the 
‘hint’ as to the usefulness of opium and chloroform. The 
Doctor’s cautions are only of the most general sort, while 
his recommendations are urgent. An ounce of prevention 
is usually worth a pound of cure, but a doctor who gives 
bromide of potassium zz case the patient should not sleep, 
and who takes remedies for possible nightmare before going 
to bed, is hardly to be relied on to administer so dangerous 
a medicine as laudanum. 





Recent Fiction. 


*Caprain Puit,’ by M. M. Thomas (Henry Holt & Co.), 
is the story of a lad, too young to enlist, who followed the 
fortunes of his grown-up brother in our late War. The 
author states in the preface that almost every incident is a 
real experience, the dates, battles and marches being matters 
of history. There is no attempt at fine writing ; at times, 
indeed, the style seems hardly fine enough ; but such a 
book could hardly fail to be interesting, and it contains 
many good stories. Captain Phil himself, when a Southern 
‘lady ’ cried out to him in the street, ‘Get out of my way, 
you little viper!’ made the spirited reply, ‘Excuse me, 
madam; you mistake; I am not a copperhead!’ The 
whole situation of slavery is briefly analyzed in the reply of 
a negro to the soldier who had told him that nobody was 
free,—that he himself had to obey his officers, and that if 
he didn’t, he would be shot or hung, while the slave who 
disobeyed his master was only whipped. ‘ Yes, massa,’ an- 
swered-the negro, ‘ but you chuse tu be a soldger ; nigger 
don't chuse tu be slave.’ ‘There is a pathetic anecdote of a 
poor fellow shot at Lookout Mountain, who, when the sur- 
geons asked him where he had been struck, could hardly be 
made to understand that they meant in what part of his 
poor shattered body, but persistently answered, ‘ Most up 
the ridge, sir! within twenty yards of the top—almost up !’ 
Such things as this are good for our lads to read, although 
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the book is not all as good as this, and we think it a pity 
that Northern patriotism is fired by -such persistent treat- 
ment of the Southerners as ‘the enemy.’ Captain Phil's 
brother reminds him once that the Southerners were Ameri- 
cans of whose bravery we ought to be proud. But on the 
whole there is little concession made to the fact that the 
Civil War was a family quarrel, now happily ended. 





‘Tue Amazon,’ by Carl Vosmaer, translated by E. J. 
Irving (Gottsberger), is the rather tedious tale of a young 
widow whose first marriage had been so unfortunate that she 
resolved, with Amazonian firmness, to be sufficient unto her- 
self during the remainder of her life. Of course, however, 
she gives it up in time and marries the hero. The misun- 
derstanding necessary to keep them apart till the main object 
of the novel is accomplished, is a not very pleasing compli- 
cation, the art criticisms introduced not being particularly 
striking. 





The: Magazines for October. 


Is there any one who does not turn first this month to the con- 
clusion of ‘ Dr. Sevier ?’ Quite as eagerly as one looks for the 
end of a story with a plot does one wonder how this story with- 
out a plot can come suddenly to a legitimate and graceful end. 
It does end legitimately and gracefully, with no melodramatic 
clap-trap, relying to the last on the interest of the reader in the 

rofound, pathetic problems of poverty. The wonderful, beauti- 
ul story is atan end. As a work of art, it was time for it to 
end ; but we shall miss it.——Grace Denio Litchfield’s story, 
‘The Price I Paid for a Set of Ruskin,’ also in The Century, is 


‘worthy of appearing in the same number with ‘ Dr. Sevier.’ 


Original and quaintly pathetic, the troubles it relates of authors 
accused of having personally experienced or observed everything 
they write are by no means exaggerated.‘ Lights and Shadows 
of Army Life,’ by George F. Williams, is an entertaining com- 
pilation of capital anecdotes, from that of the colonel who urged 
on his ‘hesitating men with the cry, ‘Come on! do you want to 
live forever ?’ and the Mark Tapley who, when a field-piece was 
disabled, thought how lucky it was that it didn’t ee till they 
had used up all their ammunition, down to the old negro who 
came into camp and ‘ wanted to be contraband.’——With ‘ Rosa 
Bonheur’ we have a portrait of the famous painter’s handsome, 
manly face, and a pretty anecdote of how she received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor.—‘ The Cceur d’Aléne Stampede’ 
gives the latest reports from the Western mining districts, and 
is followed by Edward Eggleston’s scholarly account of the 
social condition of the old colonies. ——Mr. Bishop’s story, 
‘ Braxton’s New Art,’ has a capital touch in it, as good as one of 
Frank Stockton’s ; but Mr. Boyesen’s story repeats a somewhat 
familiar plot with little variety. Washington Gladden justities 
wealth, but only the wealth that is conscious of trusteeship ; and 
Brander Matthews shows that Austin Dobson’s delicate and 
airy verse is the result of a capacity for taking infinite pains. 


Harper’s Monthly has now its ‘ Autocrat.’ Charles Dudley 
Warner's monthly contributions, though limited to less than a 
age at the opening of ‘ The Drawer,’ are one of the decided 
eatures of the magazine, and richly enjoyable. In the present 
number, Mr. Warner is harrassed with doubts, suggested by an 
examination of the Census, as to his ability to compile anecdotes 
enough for a future population of 400,000,000 of people.——‘ My 
Life as a Slave,’ edited by Annie Porter, is a delightful sketch, 
the material for which is contributed Me an old darkey, who con- 
tesses that ‘ef you sarched dat whole town troo from eend to 
eend, you couldn’t ha’ lit down on no bigger little yaller rascal 
dan me, when I fust begin to take good notice of myself !’—— 
William M. Ivins contributes a valuable paper on ‘ Municipal 
Finance,’ warning us of the consequences of our singular indiffer- 
ence to the public book-keeping, in regard to which we behave 
‘ like the members of a great stock-company who own a few shares 
each, and knowing that any loss must be distributed Jro ra¢a, are 
willing to remain ignorant of the company’s accounts, and trust 
to luck and their subordinates.——" A Reminiscence of Mr. 
Darwin ’ tells of his interest in Americans and his enjoyment of 
the caricatures in Punch at his expense.——Three short stories 
alternate with the serials, and with descriptive articles on 
Monterey, Aldershot, Copenhagen and Columbia College in 
colonial days, when it was known as King’s. 
The English Illustrated improves with every number. ‘ The 
Women hence.” by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, one of Lamb’s 
biographers, is delightiully written and quaintly and beautifully 
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illustrated.—~-The article on Covent Garden, with pictures, is 
contributed by Austin Dobson; and Andrew Lang writes of 
‘Cricket,’ with Gainsborough’s illustration of ‘A Young 
Cricketer."——' Greece in 1884’ warns amateurs who visit His- 
sarlik not to doubt what has been accomplished there, even if 
they see no traces of it. 

The most charming thing in The Atlantic is Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s article on Leigh Hunt, called ‘An English Literary 
Cousin.’ It is a perfect example of what such brief biography 
should be, a us things we did not know about a man whom 
it teaches us to love. It is full of delightful anecdote, and gives 
an enchanting picture of its subject from the time when as a 
little fellow he went off into a corner to swear all by himself, and 
ever after, when patted approvingly on the head, used to solilo- 
quize in his small, weuhied spirit, ‘ How little they know that I 
am the boy who said ‘‘ D—n it !’’’ to the time when as a grown 
man he jested in a letter over his pecuniary difficulties, and de- 
scribed the ‘shrewdness experience had taught’ him; the 
shrewdness consisting in leaving a shilling at a shop and saying 
he would call for the change,and never calling, in order that the 
great-great-grandchildren of the shopkeeper might owe, with 
compound interest, several millions of money to his own great- 
great-granchildren. Francis Parkman contributes elaborate 
details about ‘ The Battle of Lake George.’ Probably there are 
people who are longing to know all about it, but we confess for 
ourselves that we are satisfied with knowing that there was a 
battle of Lake George, and being a little uncertain which party 
won.——Augustus M. Lord contributes the most charming poem 
of the month, a bit about ‘ Boating,’ which is like the best of 
Thoreau and Emerson and Nature herself interwoven in an idyl 
which we are going to cut out and frame, and hang with our other 
landscapes on the wall. Charles Forster Smith, in an interest- 
ing article on ‘Southern Colleges and Schools,’ states that he 
considers it one of the greatest evils in Southern education, that 
the South has so many colleges and universities ; this being one 
of the cases where facts and figures both lie as badly as Emerson 
or Carlyle claimed they could, from a certain tendency in the 
Southern temperament to consider any educational institution a 
* college ’ which is three stories aigh. 

Lippincott’'s Magazine gives food for thought in a suggestive 

aper by S. H. M. Byers on ‘A School without Text-Books.’ 

ere lies the remedy for the defective education that comes from 
our present habit of letting pupils learn lessons rather than tacts 
or truths.——Eunice W. Felton, in tne ‘ !ndustries of Modern 
Greece,’ suggests the strangeness of turning into Hermes or 
Eolus Street to buy a jacket or a can of tomatoes.——The ‘ Week 
in Killarney’ continues very amusing ; and Mr. Charles Reade’s 
Boswell tells us a little more about ‘I’ and Mr. Reade. The 
descriptive article is on the Pictured Rocks. 











Honoring a Dead Indian. 


AN interesting occasion will be the laying of the corner-stone 
of the monument to the famous Indian chief, Red Jacket, at For- 
est Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo, on October gth. This monument, 
which is to stand in a lot containing 1500 square feet of ground, 
will be built of granite, in the form of a hexagon, one side for 
each of the Six Nations—Mohawks, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Onon- 
dagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. A bronze statue of Red Jacket, 
heroic in size, will surmount it, making the total height about 
forty feet. On the Seneca face of the granite hexagon will ap- 
pear the following inscription :—‘ Red Jacket (Sa-go-ye-wa-tha), 
the Resolute Champion of a Wronged and Hapless People, the 
Inspired Orator, ‘‘ the Rienzi of the Iroquois.’’ Died at Buffalo 
Creek, January 29, 1830. Aged 78. ‘* WhenI am gone, and my 
warnings are no longer heeded, the craft and avarice of the 
white man will prevail. My heart fails me when I think of my 

eople, so soon to be scattered and forgotten.’’ ‘‘ Who, then, 
oo to mourn us? NONE! What marks our extermination ? 
Delegations of Indian chiefs from the different 
ew York and Canada will join in the pro- 
At the grave a funeral dirge will be 
sung by an Indian choir, and brief addresses will be made by 
Indian orators in their own language. Many of these Indians 
bear names renowned in our earlier annals, and will wear the 
costumes of their tribes. The Buffalo Historical Society have 
kept the remains of Red Jacket in the Western Savings Bank of 
Buffalo, and have secured the bones of Farmer's Brother, the 
brother of the renowned Cornplanter; Capt. Pollard and his 
wife and child; Little Billy, who is said to have piloted Col. 
Washington to Fort Du Quesne in the French and Indian War ; 
Young King, Destroy Town, Twenty Canoes, William Jacket, a 


NOTHING !’’’ 
reserves in Western 
cession to the ‘Cemetery. 
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son of Red Jacket; and the ‘good Indian,’ Governor Black 
Snake. All are positively identified. The Historical Society 
— many rare relics of Red Jacket, including his toma- 
awk, copies of his speeches, and an oil portrait painted from 
life. It is a pity that there is no Red Jacket to-day, to appeal to 
the American people in behalf of the starving Piegans—the Ind- 
ian tribe which ar Government not only declines to feed, bu 
prevents from obtaining food by its own exertions. ' 





The Lounger 


A RECENT ‘special’ from Washington to The Evening Post 
shows that Washington Irving stands on the books of the Gov- 
ernment as a defaulter in the sum of—three cents! This defal- 
cation seems small by comparison with that of the British 
Government, which in 1813 amounted to $1200; but it is large 
when compared with that of a distinguished Army officer (name 
not given), who owed the United States a penny. It is hardly 
necessary to say that these defalcations are simply technical. 
Were Washington Irving still living, his credit would be unim- 
paired ; and I know a number of persons who would gladly ac- 
cept John Bull’s I. O. U. for twice $1200. 





A LADY sends me a note on her recent experiences in Italy, 
which will be found interesting in connection with the article on 
the cholera-scare in that country, reprinted on another page of 
this week’s CRITIC : 


At the Florence station we were met by guards and taken into a 
room for fumigation, with third-class passengers as well. Of course, 
nothing could have been more stupid, as we came from an untainted 
locality [Leghorn] where we would gladly have remained a month 
longer, rather than have our mother inhale the suffocating fumes of 
chloride and copper. We have been in central Italy all summer, 
but had we realized that 30,000° operatives would flee home from 
France, we should have left the country before the quarantines closed. 
The malady has only appeared where these fugitives have’ sought 
refuge. Alas! how much damage one ship from Tonkin has wrought. 
To-day [September 11] Naples cannot bury her dead, and Spezia is 
silent. Rome and Florence wait. Turin tries to laugh, and Milan 
has received her warning on the Piazza del Duomo in the merchant 
Negro, arrived from Naples at night and dead in the morning. 





AT the moment when the metric system seems most likely to 
gain wide extension, the electrical conference in Philadelphia has 
shown that within a few years three uncouth words have been 
added to the jargon of units. Ohm, Volta and Faraday were 
fortunate enough to annex their names to important discoveries, 
but an ohm, a volt and a farad are most unscientific attempts to 
prolong their personality. Still worse. Weare threatened with 
a Watt. The French delegates protested against the adoption 
of a word which they could neither write nor speak. A watt ‘in 
French would be a vat. How would a Parisian mechanic pro- 
nounce centivat? President Barnard is a man of such wide 
scientific attainments and such thorough and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of this particular subject that the interests and reputa- 
tion of the United States are safe in his hands. But an effort 
surely should be made to take into consideration other units, 
of which a score can be found in daily use in the workshops of 
the Western world. A horse-power in steam, a degree in tem- 
perature, and an atmosphere in barometric pressure demand 
consideration. 





THE Evening News of Philadelphia makes a fresh start this 
week, under new auspices. It has been purchased by a syndi- 
cate composed of W. L. Elkins, M. P. Handy, B. Widener, L. 
N. Megargee and Charles R. Deacon, and its staff has been 
largely recruited from the Press office. The Mews will appear 
in morning, evening and Sunday editions, the daily being a 
four-page one-cent paper, the Sunday an eight-page two-cent 

aper. The intention of the management is to make the recon- 
structed journal ‘ crisp, clean, and complete,’ so one of its staff 
writes me; and he also gives me the fersonnel of the paper, 
which shows a remarkable preponderance of college-bred men : 

‘Mr. Handy,’ my friend writes, ‘ will be editor-in-chief. He was 
for some time a staff-correspondent and editorial writer of the 7ridune, 
and is remembered as the only man who had an account of the 
Virginius surrender. Since then he has been an editor of the 
Philadelphia 7imes and managing editor of the Press. He is an A.M. 
of Delaware College. Mr. Megargee will be managing editor. He 
has been city editor of the 7imes and the Press. Erastus Brainerd is 
to be the leading editorial writer, and will have charge of the literary, 
art and amusement departments as well. He is an A.B. of Harvard, 
and has served on the staff of the New York World and of the Phila- 
delphia Press. On the latter paper he succeeded Shelton Mackenzie 
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as literary editor. He has also been managing editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, and an editor of the Philadelphia American, and has 
written books on art for J. R. Osgood & Co., and articles for leading 
magazines and periodicals. John Paul Bocock, lately exchange 
editor of the Press, will be the paragrapher of the Mews. He has 
written much for Puck and other periodicals, and is an A.M. of the 
Washington and Lee University. Mrs. Brainerd, author of ‘‘ Dinky,”’ 
in The Atlantic, and storiesin other magazines, will be the musical 
critic. Thomas F. Logan, late telegraph editor (for 12 years) of the 
Press, will be night-editor, and Charles E. Shull, who has written 
some good poetry, will be day-editor. Mr. Shull comes from the 
telegraph desk of the Press. Mr. Vincent S. Cooke, late of the Press, 
a very bright humorous writer, will be city-editor with a large staff of 
reporters, several of whom are from the Press.’ 





Mr. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, editor-in-chief of Zhe Press, 
still retains that honorable position ; and Mr. Talcott Williams 
who won his journalistic spurs on the Springfield Repudlican, 
succeeds Mr. Handy as managing editor. 





OnE of the busiest men in the country, Dr. S. Austin Allibone, 
sends me a little card which he requests me to print in THE 
Critic. I do so with pleasure, not only because Dr. Allibone 
asks me to, but because it may teach some thoughtless readers 
the value of that most important article, time : 

* What does it matter if we do lose a few minutes in a whole day ? 


Answer.—TIiME-TABLE . (Days in year, 313; working hours ina 
day, 8.) 


DAYS H. M. 

5 minutes lost each day is, in a ycar, 3 2 5 

10 “ “ 7“ Ld 6 4 10 

oe * ca Sk, aa ~ 

: “ “ “ “ = 2 ca 
S.A. A. 





THE ACADEMY announces ‘‘Romona,’ the new story by Mrs. 
Jackson (‘H. H.’), as the work of ‘an American lady, Miss 
Helen Jackson.’ And, alluding to recent editions of Keats, it 
ignores that of Mr. Speed, the poet’s grandnephew, published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. The former of these mistakes would 
hardly have been made by Dr. Appleton, the late lamented edi- 
tor of The Academy. When he visited this country a few years 
before his death, Mrs. Jackson was the first person whom he ex- 
pressed a wish to meet. He had read her ‘ Bits of Verse’ on 
the way out. As a rule, however, Zhe Academy takes a very 
intelligent interest in American affairs. 





Goethe.* 


[Prof. J. R. Seelye, in The Contemporary Review.] 

LET us try then to describe the kind and degree of the merit, 
which by every nation alike, and not by the Germans only, has 
been recognized in Goethe, and has been acknowledged to be 
such that it can never be forgotten. It would be possible to 
meet the lazy and superficial objection which I have been com- 
bating by an argument of the same superficial kind. By simply 
reckoning up Goethe’s literary achievements, and comparing 
them, as an examiner might do, with those of other literary men 
it may be shown that he is entitled, as it were, by marks toa 
place very near the top of the literary list. Besides the five or 
six consummate works, which by universal consent are above 
criticism, it may be affirmed that his songs are the best in the 
world. Heine at least, no bad judge of songs and no over-in- 
dulgent critic of Goethe, thought so. Further, he may be called 
the greatest of all literary critics. And lastly, though he did not 
write formal essays, yet in the qualities of the essayist, in subtle 
and abundant observation of human life, in the number and 
value of his wise remarks and pregnant sentences, he is by far 
the greatest writer since Montaigne and Bacon. Even if we 
look no deeper, it is matter for astonishment that the most ten- 
der of lyrists, and one of the most inventive and sublime of 
dramatists, should be found discussing in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ 
the duties of landowners,.and the details of the management of 
a theatre, with a hard common-sense worthy of Johnson. In 
truth, however much men may differ about the merits of par- 
ticular writings pf Goethe, yet his literary greatness in general is 
so striking and so undeniable, that his fame is not in any way 
bound up with that of German literature.. Those who do not 
relish the German genius in general, who find it wanting in 
clearness or manliness, must and do make an exception in 
Goethe’s favor. Z 

But to get a clear view of Goethe’s genius we must not com- 
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pare him with others, nor show that he is equal to this author in 
this, and superior to that author in that, nor must we try him b 
the common standard, and consider how often by that standard 
he succeeds and how often he fails. Rather we must understand 
how he differs from other writers, what an exceptional person- 
ality he has, and accordingly what an unusual standard he sets 
up for himself, and elects to be tried by. If the variety of his 
works is remarkable, their unity is more remarkable still ; it is 
unique. And if his power strikes us, if at times he is thrilling 
or overwhelming, his reserve, his reticence, his abstinence are 
still rarer than his power, and the level flats which at first disap- 
point us in his works are found to have an interest of their own.. 

I have spoken of the hereditary sentiment which makes so 
large a part of poetry, nay, which almost exclusively composes 
the poetry of many poets. A vast proportion of the poetry that 
is in the world is not serious. It expresses not what the writer 
really thinks and feels, but what haunts his brain, the fancies 
that come to him unbidden, and these are usually an echo of 
former beliefs. The serious thoughts of one age wads, as it 
were, as the poetry of the ages that follow. Quite different and 
much less in quantity is the poetry that arises trom a fresh origi- 
nal contemplation of Nature, the poetry which, though perhaps 
symbolical in form, the author is prepared to stand by as substan- 
tially true. There is not much in any age of such poetry, and it 
is seldom well received. For the publicis much more under the 
dominion of hereditary sentiment than even the poets ; the pub- 
lic desires to find in poetry the old commonplaces, and resents 
being cheated of them. But it is incomparably more valuable, 
and in fact is the vital element which alone keeps poetry alive. 
Wordsworth supplied it to England in Goethe’s age. Now 
hereditary poetic sentiment, I have remarked, was wanting in 
Goethe’s age and country. He was driven to be original, and 
being thus driven he became the avowed enemy of the conven- 
tional style, ‘the mortal enemy,’ as he loves to say, ‘of all 
empty verbiage.’ He takes poetry very seriously indeed. It is 
not enough for him thata poem is eloquent or high-sounding, or 
that it is popular ; not enough even that it acts on the feelings, 
that it draws tears or excites enthusiasm. ‘ Touch the heart !’ 
he exclaims, ‘any bungler can dothat!’ According to him 
poetry must be ¢rue, and he presses this principle with such 
rigor, that he seems to withdraw the art from popular judgment 
altogether. In short, all the work of reformation that was done 
in England by Wordsworth was done at the same time for Ger- 
many by Goethe. It was done not indeed more faithfully and in 
the face of less opposition ; but it was done with far wider intel- 
ligence, aud with far profounder results. But that it should 
have been done at all, adds another great title to those high and 
various pretensions which Goethe puts forward. The Shaks- 
peare was at the same time the Wordsworth. The great creator 
who imagined Faust and Gretchen, who certainly could not say 
with Wordsworth ‘to freeze the blood I have no ready arts,’ is 
nevertheless as vigorous a reformer, and holds mere popularity © 
in as sovereign contempt, as Wordsworth himself. 

Wordsworth went without popularity, and it may strike us as 
natural that such a serious view of poetry should not commend 
itself to the multitude. To the multitude, indeed, it seems 
pedantic and almost self-contradictory ; for is not poetry a 
pleasure, a natural recreation of the spirit, and what can be 
more perverse than to sophisticate it with reasoning ? Was 
Goethe then unpopular also ? The history of Goethe’s reputation, 
and of his popularity in Germany, is long and interesting. I[ 
shall return to it. Meanwhile, it is to be said that certainly he 
suffered no such neglect as Wordsworth. Some of his works 
were vastly popular. He began with the greatest popular 
triumph that has been witnessed in German literary history. 
The reception of ‘Gétz’ and of ‘ Werther’ was similar to that 
of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ and the first canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold’ in England; and as Goethe was the author of both 
works, his fame after their appearance was like that of Scott and 
that of Byron taken together. About 1775 he was by far the 
most popular poet, not only living, but that had lived, in Ger- 
many. Had Goethe been only a Scott, or only a Byron, or only 
a Scott and Byron in one, he would have taken his fortune at the 
flood, and poured out during the next twenty years a series of 
chivalrous romances and another series of domestic tales of love 
and suicide. Certainly at that time it could hardly have been 
expected that he would appear as a vigorous reformer of taste. 
Again, in the middle of his career, his * Hermann und Dorothea’ 
was enthusiastically received, and of course the First Part of 
‘Faust,’ which, in its complete form, did not come before the 
world till Goethe was fifty-nine years of age, had an unbounded 
popularity. But in the long intervals between these great 
triumphs he often passed into the background, was often almost 
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forgotten, or was believed to have been spoiled for literature by 
the distractions of Court-life. Even when his fame was solidly 
established it became the custom to say, and Coleridge repeated 
it in England in the only passage in which Coleridge ever spoke 
ot Goethe, that his writings did not and never would, go to the 
heart of the German people as did those of Schiller, and that 
there was a certain coldness about them. Other critics outside 
Germany have charged him not only with coldness, but even 
with dulness ; M. Schérer, for example. 

On this question of dulness we must distinguish. Goethe hada 
long old age. Perhaps we ought to consider that the ‘ Westést- 
licher Divan,’ which appeared in 1819, marks the close of his 
really vigorous authorship. But he lived and labored for twelve 
years after this date. In the productions of those twelve years, 
no doubt much is languid, and we can only say in apology that 
the writer is old, and, especially when we speak of the second 
part of * Faust,’ that admiration and flattery have caused him to 
overrate the importance of his writings. But if we find dulness 
in the writings of his vigorous period, it must be due to another 
cause. Dulness, when we attribute it to a writer, is after all a 
relative term ; it expresses only a want of correspondence be- 
tween the mind of the writer and that of the reader. The writer 
finds something interesting, and therefore enlarges upon it, but 
the reader does not find it interesting. To ¢ha¢ reader therefore 
that writer is dull ; but it is equally true that the reader seems 
dull to the writer. On which side the dulness actually resides 
depends upon the question, whether the matter which actually 
does not interest the reader ought to interest him. When 
Wordsworth’s readers pish and psha at his stories of humble 
life, and protest that they take no interest in them, Wordsworth 
answers : But you ought to take an interest! It is not quite nor 
always, but it is partly and at times, the same with Goethe. 
What you call dulness 4 calls seriousness. Wilhelm's intermi- 
nable description of the puppet-show in the first book of 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ puts ae sat to sleep ; that is, the writer 
knows well that he is writing what plain people will find dull, 
but to himself, since he is seriously inquiring into the philosophy 
of the drama, these things are interesting and seem to deserve 
close attention. 

Of all imaginative writers Goethe is, perhaps, the most seri- 
ous ; not the most solemn, nor the most passionate, nor the 
most earnest, but the most serious. He is absolutely bent upon 
grasping and expressing the truth; he has no pleasure in any 
imaginations, however splendid or impressive, which he cannot 
feel to be true ; on the other hand, when he feels that he is deal- 
ing with truth he seems to care little, and sometimes to torget 
altogether, that it is not interesting. This is highly character- 
istic of the man who took almost as much interest in science as 
in poetry, and could perform with infinite assiduity the tasks of a 
practical administrator. When we consider indeed the method- 
ical and practical seriousness of his character, what surprises us 
is not so much that his writings should here and there be heavy, 
as that he should have continued through a long life to be a 
poet, and a highly imaginative and brilliant poet. What was 
rather to be predicted of such a nature was, that after a poetic 
youth he would find the serious business of his life either in 
science or in administration. 

Literature is perhaps at best a compromise between truth and 
fancy, between seriousness and trifling. It cannot do without 
something of popularity, and yet the writer who thinks much of 
a is unfaithful to his mission ; on the other hand, he who 
eans too heavily upon literature breaks through it into science 
or into senatienl business. Goethe was often in danger of seeing 
his art thus give way under him; when he says that but for 
Schiller’s sympathy he does not know what would have become of 
him he seems to mean that he was on the point, at the moment 
when Schiller came to the rescue, of abandoning poetry for 
science. He is always so near to reality, and examines it with 
such penetrating eyes, that itis a problem how he can remain a 

oet ; for is poetry possible without something of illusion? Yet 

e remains a poet to the last. Business could not make him 
dull, nor science sceptical ; even when old age was added to 
both, he might lose something of his force, but his imagination 
remained warm and glowing. The second part of ‘ Faust’ may 
show signs of decay, but assuredly it is not prosaic. On the 
point of disappearance, this great orb of poetry is surrounded by 
a fantastic pomp of form and color. Nor, on the other hand, 
does he ever become a mere cold realist. If he accumulates 


details it is not in the spirit of a Defoe, or for the mere pleasure 
of producing illusion—for the generalizing tendency, so far from 
being weak, is almost excessive in him ; but because, like the 
inductive philosopher, he is eager for facts and desires to have 
the broadest basis for his conclusions, 
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This taste for facts is not only to be perceived in the minute 
ness of particular descriptions, but in the whole character of his 
plays, novels and poems, and it explains how they may often 
seem dull, and sometimes may really be so. Seriousness and 
dulness may easily in literature be mistaken for each other. 
What is uninteresting as fiction may be highly interesting when 
it is regarded as tact ; and in Goethe’s works much more is fact 
and much less is mere fiction than the reader is apt to assume. 
His most famous work, ‘ Faust,’ is not that which is most char- 
acteristic of his genius. He there revels in quaint and 
audacious invention, quite contrary to the habit, contrary even 
to the cherished principles, of his mature life. The truth is that 
‘ Faust,’ though it was finished and published late, is in its con- 
ception a youthful work. He was long disposed to regard the 
commencement he had early made as among the crudities which 
in his second period he had outgrown. For many years it lay 
untouched, and when, in the closing years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury he turned once more to ‘these northern phantoms,’ as he 
calls them, it is with misgiving and repugnance. But a tide of 
medizvalism set in, by which, in spite of himself, he was carried 
away, and the First Part of ‘ Faust,’ published in 1808, was 
Goethe’s concession to the romanticist fashion—a sort of oppor- 
tunist abandonment of his mature convictions and return to an 
earlier style which he had deliberately renounced. Many mis- 
%conceptions of Goethe have resulted from the habit of estimatin 
him by this exceptional work. In his other works it is a genera. 
rule that they are founded in a remarkable degree upon fact. 
‘Gétz’ is a dramatized memoir, so is ‘Clavigo.’ ‘ Werther ' 
was constructed by combining what had passed between Goethe 
and Lotte Buff with the circumstances of Jerusalem’s suicide. 
‘ Tasso’ is a picture of Court-life at Weimar; and in the rela- 
tions of Tasso to the Princess, we see a reflection of those of 
Goethe to Frau v. Stein. In ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ it is known that 
the ‘Confessions of a Beautiful Soul’ are substantially the 
memoirs of Friulein v. Klettenberg, to which Goethe has made 
some additions. Much ot this novel also is autobiographical. In 
the first book there are many pages which might almost as well 
have appeared in ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit.’ The very name of 
the hero is explained when we find Goethe in his early period, 
and when his enthusiasm for Shakspeare was at its height, harp- 
ing upon William as the name of his guardian genius. When 
we find his songs, in like manner, suggested in almost every 
case by some real incident and some real feeling, we begin to 
perceive that Goethe regards poetry and literature generally in a 
way peculiar to himself. He brings it into a much closer con- 
nection than other writers with actual life and experience. We 
perceive the full force of his own statement, that all his works 
taken together made up a great confession. With this clue in 
their hands, the commentators have traced the origin of a vast 
number of incidents and characters which otherwise would have 
been held, as a matter of course, to have been invented by 
Goethe. Thus in the little play, ‘Die Geschwister,’ we meet 
again with the Frau v. Stein. The story of ‘Stella’ has been 
traced to the circle of Jacobi. In ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ number- 
less identifications have been made. The prince in whose honor 
the players perform the masque of * Peace,’ is Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the pedantic count is Count Werther, the countess is 
the sister ot Minister Stein, and so on without end. Such identi- 
fications are unimportant in themselves, but they throw light 
upon the working of Goethe’s imagination. They show us in 
what a singular degree real life furnished him not only with 
material, but with inspiration. Hé has himself told us that his 
only way of getting rid of the experiences which pressed upon 
him, was to put them in a book. Many poets set a wide gulf 
between the real world and the world of their imaginations ; 
most, perhaps, receive from life one or two strong and fresh im- 
pressions, which they afterward mix with a large amount of 
traditional commonplace ; few but regard reality as an influence 
more or less adverse, more or less disenchanting. To Goethe, 
reality is the sole source of poetry; in his works so much 
poctry, so much experience. 
On y a very great genius can venture to be thus matter-of-fact, 
and the greatest genius will not always handle such a method 
successfully. He who habitually turns his own life into poetry, 
who lays before the public whatever has chanced to make a deep 
impression upon himself, will at times—especially when, like 
Goethe, he is not writing for a livelihood—write what cannot 
possibly be interesting to others ; and Goethe has written many 
pages, tiresomely precise, which no one, if they had been written 
y any ordinary writer, would care to read, and many more 
which, if not wholly unimportant, seem at least not important 
enough. More usually he is not in reality duil ; but he is, in his 
prose writings at least, what those who read lightly and for 
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mere amusement call dull. Such readerscan make little, for in- 
stance, of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ a novel with few incidents and 
only one or two strongly-marked characters—‘ a menagerie of 
tame cattle,’ Niebuhr called it—but tull of discussion, strangely 
labored and minute, on matters more or less practical. It is as 
uninteresting to most plain people as Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude,’ 
and much more prosaic. Goethe has not in this instance made 
a mistake ; he has only given the rein to his realistic and serious 

enius. But the majority of mankind are not serious, and if 
they enjoy realism, it is not realism of this kind. He aims at no 
illusion, and his minute descriptions are seldom humorous. He 
appears as a philosophic realist, studying life that he may be- 
come wise, and describing it that he may make his readers wise. 
Alas, for ninety-nine out of every hundred of them ! 

If he had not once or twice, especially in ‘ Faust,’ had the 
good luck to light upon a fable interesting to all the world, and 
so once or twice charmed, like Shakspeare, the many and the few 
at once, Goethe would have remained, at least outside Germany, 
a writer little known and only prized by a curious reader here 
and there. As it is, his universal fame brings into notice pieces 
which have no superficial attractions, and makes men study 
closely other pieces which they would have passed over lightly. 
Once admitted as a classic, he reaps all the benefit of his serious- 
ness. For his works bear examination it only they can attrac 
it. Those who read them at all will read them over and over. 
Here is literature which nourishes ; here are books which may 
- become bosom friends. Here are high views put forward 
modestly, grand and large ideas which will not disappoint those 
who try to reduce them to practice; precepts whch are not 
merely earnest, but, what is so much rarer, serious. 

He makes his Tasso say of Clorinda, Armida, Tancred, and 
the rest, what sounds strangely when applied to them, * { know 
they are immortal, for they are.’ (Ich weiss es, sie sind ewig, 
denn sie séwd.) Of Goethe’s own characters this might very 
fairly be said, and itis a remarkable saying. He, one of the 
great poetic creators, hardly believes in what is called the crea- 
tive imagination at all. According to him, if a character is to 


be such as will bear examination, it must not be invented, but: 


transferred from real life. The very play from which the maxim 
is taken illustrates it. Tasso at Ferrara is in reality Goethe at 
Weimar, not indeed Goethe as he was, for he had precisely the 
balance of character which Tasso wants, but as he was tempted 
to be, as he feared in the first years of his Court-life to become. 
How consistently in all his works he acted on the same maxim 
his commentators have shown, and those who assume to be his 
critics should be careful to remember. Perhaps Goethe does not 
impress us quite as Shakspeare does, whose plays are so full of 
latent thought, who reveals so much on close examination .which 
is wholly unsuspected by the ordinary reader, that an experienced 
student of him gives up fault-finding in despair. Goethe, on the 
other hand, seems quite capable of making mistakes ; still there 
is such a fund of reality and of actual fact in his so-called fiction 
that criticism of it may easily be rash. Thus Coleridge, in the 
curious passage which is his sole manifesto on the subject of the 
greatest writer of his age, finds fault with the character of 
* Faust,’ which he calls dull and meaningless, It is indeed not 
quite easy to understand ‘ Faust,’ as it is not easy to understand 
‘Hamlet.’ But Coleridge himself more earnestly than any one 
forbids us to lay the blame of the obscurity of Hamlet's char- 
acter on Shakespeare. And there is at least a probability that 
Faust’s character too will hear examination, because Faust. is no 
mere imaginary being, but is in fact Goethe himself. If incon- 
sistency has crept in, it is the consequence of a questionable 
practice which Goethe had of keeping his designs so long by him 
that his hand altered during the progress of the execution. 

Goethe then is not in the same class as Scott, first, because he 
wants the rich fund of traditional sentiment which came to Scott 
by right of birth ; secondly, because he has a much more abun- 
dant supply of what may be called new poetry—that is, poetry 
derived at first hand from Nature, which is as a spring chillingly 
cold, yet so pure and refreshing! He is not like Scott, but 
rather like Wordsworth and Shakspeare compounded together. 
But before our conception of him can be complete, we must 
recognize another great quality that he possesses. 

Goethe is a perfect Solomon for proverbs ; they pour from him 
in floods. He has such an abundance of them to communicate, 
that he is often at a loss where to find room for them, and puts 
them recklessly into the mouths of personages who cannot rea- 
sonably be credited with such a rare talent for generalization— 
the practical Therese, the tender and unhappy Ottilie. The 
knack of coining pregnant sentences is so remarkable in him, 
that when we see it so strangely combined with a lyrical talent 
and a love of natural science, we are irresistibly reminded of the 
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ancient description of Solomon, which says that he ‘ spake of 
trees, from the cedar which is in Lebanon to the hyssop which 
springeth out of the wall ; also he spake three thousand proverbs, 
and his songs were a thousand and five.’ He is a sage as truly 
as he is a poet, and never, unless in Shakspeare, has such another 
combination of the generalizing with the imaginative faculty 
been witnessed. But when we examine his wisdom, we find 
that it is much more than a mere instinctive habit of observation 
combined with an unrivalled power of expression. His sen- 
tences are not mere detached fragments, or momentary flashes 
of insight. They are the coherent aphorisms of a sort of system 
of philosophy. He is not merely a sage, he is even a philoso- 
her. His wisdom, though it is not presented in scholastic form, 
as unity about it, and is calculated to influence, nay, has deeply 
influenced, philosophic students, We have had, in recent times, 
several literary men, who, without being philosophers in the 
academic sense, yet claim to have something to say and to con- 
tribute something original to philosophic discussion. And the 
most specialized philosophers may well listen with respect, as 
Mill listens to Wordsworth, to men of exceptional sensibility, 
who see the universe in a light peculiar to themselves, even 
when such men are without learning, and cannot command the 
— | men se expression for their thoughts. Goethe looks 
at the discussions of the school from the outside, and regards 
them rather with derision than respect, as the readers of * Faust 
do not need to be reminded. He continued through life to re- 
gard the new systems which sprang up around him with some- 
thing of the same sceptical indifference which he had shown in 
youth to the Collegium a Of all the great philosophers, 
po. only Spinoza produced much impression on him. Yet 
eis a philosopher in a higher degree than any other literary 
man, and has a a deeper impression than any literary 
man upon thinkers and students. Though in the modern sense 
we hesitate to call him a philosopher, yet in the old sense, and 
in the highest sense of the name, few of the recognized 
philosophers have nearly so good a title to it as he. For to him 
philosophy is not merely a study, but a life; it is not summed up 
in thinking and classifying and constructing systems, but extends 
to all departments of activity. And it would be difficult to name 
the philosopher who has devoted himself with more methodical 
seriousness than Goethe to the problem of leading, and then of 
teaching, the best and most desirable kind of life. Heconceives 
the problem in its largest possible extent. From prudential 
maxims in the style of Tehusen, he rises to more general pre- 
cepts on the choice of a vocation, pouring out a fund of wisdom 
peculiarly his own on the mistakes men make about their own 
aptitudes ; then he dwells more particularly on the life of the 
artist, a subject till then scarcely noticed by moralists, but 
treated by Goethe with the greatest comprehensiveness ; then 
he rises to morality and religion. On all subjects alike he is 
serious ; on all subjects perfectly unfettered. He has the advan- 
tage of a vast experience, for he has practised every art, tasted 
every literature, informed himself about every science, turning 
away only from quite abstract studies, mathematics, logic, and 
metaphysics ; and beside all that can be acquired from study, 
society, and travel, he has managed a theatre and governed a 
small State. He has the coolness and shrewdness of the most 
ractical men ; but he has none of the narrowness, none of the 
ardness, to which practical men are liable. On the contrary, 
he is full of tender sympathy, and he has also infinite good- 
humor. 

Had Goethe appeared as a thinker and philosopher only, he 
would have been similar to Bacon. Can we say that he would 
have been at all inferior? His observation extends over wider 
provinces of life ; he is more honest, more kindly. His faculty 
of style is at least equally great. There is a certain similarity too 
in the scientific pretensions of the two men. Both professed to 
be discoverers, and the claims of both have been denied ; but 
what seems clear is that both had a prophetic sense of the ten- 
dency of science, a profound and just instinct of new scientific 
develoginaiats at hand. 

I do not speak here of what may be questionable in Goethe's 
speculations. I do not raise the question whether his influence 
may not have been in some respects harmful. The question in 
this article is simply of the extent or magnitude of his influence. 

What an — total do we arrive as if we add together all 
the qualities that have been enumerated! The creator of the 
literature of his country, the author of the freshest lyrics, and of 
one of the grandest dramas, the high-minded literary reformer, 
disdainful of popularity, who kept his works free from rhetorical 
falseness, the unrivalled critic and observer ; this man is also the 
teacher, and at the same time the example, of a great system of 
practical philosophy. 
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Scarcely any man has been to any nation all that Goethe has 
been to Germany. When we think what he did, we are irresis- 
tibly led to inquire what he was. He, himself, in ‘ Dichtung 
und Wahrheit,’ showed that the key to his writings is to be 
found in his biography. His countrymen have taken the hint 
with German docility, and followed it up with German industry. 
It has been said that the life of Louis XIV. might almost be 
written from day to day, and we begin to know Goethe’s life with 
the same minuteness. The revelation certainly heightens our 
sense of his greatness. If we look merely at the fulness of his 
life, at the quantity of action, sensation and thought comprised 
in it, if we try merely to reckon up how much work he did, we 
are lost in amazement, and admire more than ever the rare 
quality, the freshness and exquisiteness of so much of that work. 
Our conception of Goethe is completed when we add to all the 
numerous and various excellencies shown in his writings, that in 
the man himself as he lived and moved, there was a spring of 
vitality so fresh (‘a heart as strong as a mountain river’), that 
the mere story of his life without any help from strange adven- 
tures, the mere narrative of his undertakings, travels, plans, 
conversations, loves and triendships is fascinating. 





The Cholera and Italian Superstition. 
[From The Spectator.] ’ 
ITALY at this moment presents a spectacle which, in modern 
times at least, is altogether unexampled. We seem to be taken 
back to the Middle Ages, when the only method of dealing with 
a pest was to stamp it out more ruthlessly and savagely than it 
was ever proposed in this country, even by the most excited of 
agriculturists, to stamp out the cattle-plague—when, as once 
happened in Savoy, the peasants were forbidden, under pain of 


death, to venture beyond the boundaries of their villages, and . 


soldiers were sent out to aye the country and to slay without 
ity every human being who failed to conform to the command. 
Tn the present temper of the Italian people, even so murderous a 
measure as this would hardly be deemed too stringent. It is 
now clear that the regulations enforced by the Government on 
the frontier and at the ports—regulations which, though their 
futility has been abundantly demonstrated, are still maintained 
—were demanded by a popular feeling which there was no 
gainsaying. Onno other supposition can the establishment of 
a cholera guard on the High Alps, above the snow-line (whither 
no man with microbes in his entrails could possibly climb), and 
of a triple line of sentinels on the frontier of Canton Tessin, be 
explained. For whatever we may think of the Italian people, 
the Italian Government, at least, has not lost its senses ; and if it 
were not done under pressure, the attempt to protect a cholera- 
infected country from infection by a non-contaminated neighbor 
(for Switzerland as yet is free trom the pest) would be an act of 
utter and incredible folly. The scenes that are daily taking 
lace, moreover, show that the populace of the Peninsula are 
rantic with fear—the fear that Loves neither reason nor pity. 
Several cases have occurred of individuals committing suicide 
to save themselves from cholera, and it must be admitted that 
no prophylactic could be more radical or unerring. Trains 
coming from places supposed to be infected are stoned by the 
peasantry ; ships are fired at as they pass the coast ; the Com- 
panies in many instances have been compelled to suspend the 
service, and carriages in which cholera patients have travelled 
are burnt. Spezia is beset by a cordon of soldiers, and an 
unlucky Englishman who is immured there writes :—‘ There is 
no getting out of the place without a bullet in your skin.’ 
Houses are placed under an interdict, and the unfortunate 
inmates compelled to supply all their wants, and communicate 
with the outer world, through the intermediary of the guards 
who watch them night and day. In Naples it is becoming dan- 
erous to look ill, or assume an unusual attitude. The gen- 
armes are continually on the look-out for casi sospetti, and walk 
off to the hospitals anybody who seems a likely subject for 
cholera. The correspondent of a Swiss paper, writing from 
Naples, relates that a few days ago a gendarme, observing a 
workman leaning against a wall ‘in a manner not unusual in 
the South of Italy,’ believed that he had detected a caso sosfetio, 
and was forcibly taking it to the hospital, when the victim was 
rescued by the crowd whom his cries brought to his help ; for, 
next to an ordinary Italian’s fear of the cholera, is his dread of 
the doctors. Of the hatred and horror entertained for them by 
the masses, the same correspondent gives a curious instance. 
A man of the name of Cervinara, in whom suspicious symptoms 
had been detected, was carried off by force to the Conochia 
Infirmary, whereupon his adoptive father and two of his friends 
formed a project tor delivering him from what they deemed 
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certain death. Armed with daggers and revolvers, they went 
late at night to the door of the infirmary, and asked.to be let in. 
When their request was refused, they said they had brought a 
cholera patient ; and one of them, called Flerrero, undertook to 
play the part of sick man. The stratagem succeeded ; the door 
was opened and the two men entered, supporting the third. 
Once inside they drew their revolvers, and made the attendants 
conduct them to the ward where lay Cervinara. On their way 
thrither they met the wag one whom taking for one of the doc- 
tors, they seized by the throat, and would probably have either 
strangled or half killed, if an inspector and two gendarmes had 
not arrived in time to prevent the catastrophe and arrest the 
madmen, They thought the doctors were poisoning their 
kinsman (who has since died), in order the more quickly to get 
rid of him ; and ideas of this sort prevail so widely, that during 
the last few days physicians, while ——. patients in the poorer 
parts of Naples, have been set upon by crowds of enraged 
women, and in one or two instances the police have had great 
difficulty in saving them from destruction. Another superstition 
is that the country is infested by malignant wretches who go 
about scattering the ‘ poison of cholera.’ At Cassamicciola a 
party of four foreigners, while walking among the ruins, were at- 
tacked by the peasants of the neighborhood, who took them for 
oisoners, and so roughly handled them, that if it had not been 
or the prompt intervention of some Carabineers they would 
almost certainly have been killed. 

Incidents like these show us in a truly startling fashion how 
skin-deep is a good deal of our civilization. Science, and knowl- 
edge, and material improvement, have made greater progress 
during the last hundred years than they made in the previous 
five hundred ; but there exist in Europe whole populations who 
are as credulous, as ignorant, and as superstitious as if Watt and 
Faraday had not been born, and railways, telegraphs, telephones 
and anesthetics had not been invented. But ignorance alone is 
not enough to explain the senseless terror which the mere name 
of cholera spreads among some Southern peoples. Italians can- 
not be more ignorant than Turks and Arabs, yet tear of the pest 
never deprives Turks and Arabs of their manhood and their 
senses. During the Crimean War, when cholera was raging 
among the Bashi-Bazouks in our service, it was almost impossi- 
ble to persuade’ them to accept medical help. They hid their 
sufferings with heroic fortitude, and when nature could bear no 
more, lay down and died without a murmur or acry. Neither 
can religion be assigned as the cause—the Swiss of the primi- 
tive Cantons are Catholics, and they show no fear ; nor race— 
the people of Canton Tessin-are of Italian blood, yet, though the 
cholera is at their doors, they do not lose their presence of mind. 
No more can the phenomenon be accounted for by imputing to 
the Italians a lack of physical courage. The St. Gothard Tunnel 
was not made by cowards ; and when German and Swiss work- 
men shrank from the dangers and toils of that earthly inferno, 
the task was undertaken and completed by people from Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont, and to the memory of those who fell a suit- 
able monument has been raised by the grateful Company. 

The panic, like most other vagaries of human nature, arises 
from a variety of causes. First and foremost is the emotional 
character of the Italian people. They have strong imaginations 
and artistic minds ; they delight in music, flowers, and pictures, 
love life passionately, and are extremely sensitive to outward 
impressions. Cholera is a hideous thing. It not only kills 
people, but kills them suddenly ; yet not so suddenly that they 
do not suffer pain, which to people of the sunny South must 
be simply appalling. Then it is greatly to be feared that their 
religion does not help them much. The Catholicism of Naples 
is a very different thing from the Catholicism of Uri and Ap- 
penzel. The Neapolitans put their trust in saints, processions, 
and miracles—probably, too, in old heathen practices forbidden 
by the Church—and when their fetishes fail, then they are at 
their wits’~end, and attribute their trouble to malign influences, 
—witches, wicked doctors, and mysterious poisoners of air and 
water. For many generations, moreover, a great part of the 
Italian commonality were designedly kept in ignorance and 
treated like children, and like children they behave. Very few 
of them can read ; they know nothing but what they are told, 
and swallow eagerly every idle rumor and impossible story. 
That a people, at once so excitable, so imaginative, and so 
ignorant, should be driven wild by the approach of a danger in 
whose presence all feel helpless, and from which many believe 
that there is hardly a hope of escape, is perfectly natural, and 
lies in the very nature of things. It has all happened before, 
the difference being that whereas in former times news travelled 
slowly, panics are now = ts swiftly by the very means which 
bring them swiftly to our knowledge. 
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As for the instructed classes in Italy, it would seem from most 
accounts that, with few exceptions, they are doing their duty 
nobly. The statement that several doctors had run away from 
Spezia is absolutely contradicted. They remain at their posts, 
the apothecaries keep their stores open night and day, and a 
great number of the inhabitants have volunteered to make house 
to house visitation, guard the streets, and carry the sick. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the Government have not the moral 
courage to discontinue the precautions which, as all must now 
know, are worse than useless, Experience has fully proved that 
cholera cannot be kept out of a country by sanitary cordons ; 
and the maintenance of quarantine on the Swiss frontier is as 
absurd and useless as the isolation of Spezia and other places is 
cruel and unwise. The first effect of a cordon is to raise the 
price of provisions, the next to deprive people of work, and 
so create an artificial scarcity, than which nothing could be 
more favorable to the extension of the pest. The hindrance to 
business, moreover, and the loss entailed on the country by these 
puerile precautions, are beyond computation ; and if, as there is 
tvo much reason to fear, the epidemic should spread, they must 
needs be abandoned. It is impossible to place a whole country 
under a sanitary interdict; and the Italian Government, by 
adopting tussy regulations, aggravate the panic which it is their 
duty, as it is doubtless their wish, to allay. 


Ave. 

(From The Atlantic. Prelude to ‘ Illustrated Poems. "] 
FULL well I know the frozen hand has come 
That smites the songs of grove and garden dumb, 
And chills sad autumn’s last chrysanthemum ; 





Yet would I find one blossom, if I might, 
Ere the dark loom that weaves the robe of white 
Hides all the wrecks of summer out of sight. 


Sometimes in dim November’s narrowing day, 
When all the season’s pride has passed away, 
As mid the blackened stems and leaves we stray, 


We spy in sheltered nook or rocky cleft 
A starry disk the hurrying winds have left, 
Of all its blooming sisterhood bereft : 


Some pansy, with its wondering baby eyes,— 
Poor wayside nursling ! fixed in blank surprise 
At the rough welcome of unfriendly skies ; 


Or golden daisy,—will it dare disclaim 
The lion’s tooth, to wear this gentler name ? 
Or blood-red salvia, with its lips aflame : 


The storms have stripped the lily and the rose, 
Still on its cheek the flush of summer glows, 
And all its heart-leaves kindle as it blows. 


So had I looked some bud of song to find 
The careless winds of autumn left behind, 
With these of earlier seasons’ growth to bind. 


Ah me! my skies are dark with sudden grief, 
A flower lies faded on my garnered sheaf ; 
Yet let the sunshine gild this virgin leaf, — 


The joyous, blessed sunshine of the past, 
Still with me, though the heavens are overcast,— 
The light that shines while life and memory last : 


Go, pictured rhymes, for loving readers meant ; 
Bring back the smiles your jocund morning lent, 
And warm their hearts with sunbeams yet unspent ! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
BEVERLY FARMS, July 24, 1884. 





Current Criticism. 


THE NEw CULTURE :—The ‘ new culture,’ although a much 
* younger industry,’ does not ask for any such artificial protec- 
tion. It only asks for an opportunity to show what it can accom- 
lish, and this opportunity it has never yet had. Even if the 
argest liberty were granted, those who seek to promote a genu- 
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ine education, based on natural science, would labor under the 
greatest disadvantages. Not only is the apparatus required for 
the ‘ new culture’ far more expensive than that of an ordinary 
classical school, but also more personal attention must be given 
to each scholar, and the ordinary labor-saving methods of the 
class-room are wholly inapplicable. In the face of such obstacles 
as these conditions present, the new culture can advance only 
very gradually ; and, amid the rivalry of the old system, it can 
only succeed by maintaining a very high degree of efficiency. 
The new way will certainly not offer any easier mode of admis- 
sion to college than the old ; and when it is remembered that the 
classical system has the control of all the endowed secondary 
schools, the prestige of past success, and the support of the 1aost 
powerful social influence, it is difficult to understand on what 
the opposition to the free development of the ‘ new education ’ is 
based.— Prof. ¥. P. Cooke, in The Popular Science Monthly. 





THE NEw ASTRONOMY :—The article by Professor Langley in 
the September number of Zhe Century on ‘The New Astron- 
omy ’ is for the beauty of its illustrations and the importance of 
its text an ideal magazine article—an article, that is, in which 
serious and novel matters are made intelligible to the ordinary 
reader. Not to mention the exquisite drawings in which the 
appearance of certain sun-spots is depicted with their changes 
from day to day and the dices reproduction ot Nasmyth’s 
willow leaves, some of the ordinary facts of astronomy are 
brought out with striking force. We all know, for examale, that 
the sun is larger than the moon; but we do not all realize that 
if the sun's globe were hollowed out and the earth placed in its 
centre, there would be room within the globe of the sun itself 
not only for the earth to revolve, but for the moon to revolve 
round the earth in her present orbit, of 240,000 miles distance 
from the earth. Further to assist our imaginations, the Professor 
points out that it an express train had left the sun for the earth on 
the day when the Mayflower left Holland for New England 
with the Pilgrim Fathers, and had run day and night at full 
speed ever since, it would still in the year 1884 be several years 
away from its terrestrial destination. The fare for the journe 
at the usual rate would be about £500,000.—Z7he Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





THE LINTON-STODDARD ANTHOLOGY :—But having exhaust- 
ed the privilege of finding fault, we hasten to admit that as it 
stands the compilation will probably commend itself to as many 
readers as it would if it contained the poems we have named. In 
cases of this kind the relative merit of various examples is not to 
be determined with mathematical certainty and precision. The 
five volumes are introduced by five essays, contributed in all 
instances by Mr. Stoddard. The merit of these essays is un- 
doubtedly high. They exhibit familiarity with English poetry 
in its remotest byways as well as trodden highways ; their crit- 
ical theories are clear, and the critical judgments generally just 
and right. That the style of them indicates a desire to arrest by 
surprise, mystify by paradox, and puzzle by hints, is not a seri- 
ous fault in days when the great body of critical prose is usually 
as painfully labored as it is curiously dull.— Zhe Athenaeum. 





LEIGH HUNT’S SERENITY :-;-He was not too exacting ; he rel- 
ished a page ‘ bethumbed horribly’ and found beauty in a toad- 
stool. But he had little personal claim over any land or any 
ee He was doctor sine libris the greater part ot his life ; 
wretchedly poor from 1830 to 1840, and forced to sell his folios 
for the bare necessites of life. 

Fair lover all his days of all things fair, 

none deserved better, by services, temperament, and generous 
habits, to be surrounded with luxuries, and to be blessed with some 
other revenue than his good sprits merely. Hazlitt understood 
his needs and their involved denials. ‘ Leigh Hunt,’ he said, 
conscious that he was speaking in a world where labor is the 
immutable law, ‘ ought to be allowed to play, sing, laugh, and 
talk his life away ; to patronize men of letters ; to write manly 
prose and elegant verse.’ Not a tithe of such luck befell his 
sunny-hearted friend. The deprivations which Hunt could not 
lessen, he bore with philosophical serenity.—Louise /mogene 
Guiney, in The Atlautic. 


POPULARIZING THE BEST BOOKS :—Let any man who is the 
master of the two great ancient and four or five great modern 
languages, and has mastered the chefs d’w@uvre which those lan- 

uages contain, ascertain how many of those chefs d’@uvre are 
Slows to the average people, women as well as men among 
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his acquaintances who are capable of appreciating them, and he 
will be astonished to find how little they have read of what is 
best worth reading, how small a proportion of their time has 
been given to those first-rate books which the judgment of the 
whole world of taste has approved. How far this is the fault of 
our current systems of education we will not now inquire. As 
— English books, it is to some extent the fault of the pub- 
lishers, who have only quite lately thought of publishing old 
books in an accessible popular form, and aa not yet realized 
what a field lies open to them in this direction. As regards books 
in the ancient and modern languages, it is largely the fault of 
scholars who, wap: prin the unlearned public, have rarely 
applied their gifts of interpretation or command of English style 
to presenting Greek or Latin masterpieces in bright and pointed 
English, and have still more rarely thought a putting their 
translations into small cheap books, small enough not to frighten 
the ordinary ‘light reader,” cheap enough to be purchased in- 
stead of asked for at alibrary. Believing that a great and effect- 
ual door stands ready to be opened in this direction, we welcome 
with peculiar pleasure a little book [Miss Mason's ‘A Day in 
Athens with Socrates’] which exactly fulfils the conditions above 
mentioned. As America is the country where there exists by far 
the largest mass of readers, readers who have curiosity and intel- 
ligence rather than solid knowledge or fine cultivation, it is nat- 
urally in America that the experiment may best be tried.— The 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





Notes 
—IT WILL P= some weeks before the ‘ Illustrated Poems’ of 
Dr. Holmes \ npear. 
—Messrs. Pu-:-.. announce a new and cheaper edition, 


planned for a wide popular sale, of the ‘ Memoir of the Princess 
Alice of England and Hesse.’ 


—The Mercantile Library has enlarged its borders. The 
room heretofore devoted to the daily papers and other periodicals 
is now given up exclusively to books. The reading-room is on 
the same floor as of old, but on the opposite side of the hall. 
The new room is not so large as the old, but it is better lighted 
and cosier, 

—Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith has our thanks for a copy of the 
pamphlet containing her interesting paper on the Myths of the 
Iroquois, extracted from the Second Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, and printed at the Government Printing 
Office at Washington. 


—On Saturday last the Philadelphia North American became 
a centenarian. 


~+-A professor in Vanderbilt University wrote the article on 
‘Southern Colleges and Schools’ that appeared in the last 
Allantic. 

—Our lively contemporary Zhe Pall Mall Gazette deprecates 
the following eulogy, which recently graced the columns of the 
San Francisco Argonaut : 

If a barn be blown down, there will appear in Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette next day a diagram of the premises ; view of the barn before 
being blown down ; view of the barn while being blown down ; view 
of the ruins; interview with the hired man who said he ‘always 
knowed it was going to blow down ;’ interview with the owner, with 
his and other theories on barns blowing down ; interview with Pro- 
fessor Mugwump, the distinguished savant, with his views as to the 
reasons why barns blow down instead of up; comparative table of 
barn mortality for the last forty years, showing percentage of barns 
blowing down compared with the illiterate vote ; and history of loss 
from the earliest times to the present. 

—Among the contributions which will appear in the October 
number of the new Brooklyn Magazine are ‘My Acquaintance 
with Thackeray,’ by Richard B. Kimball ; a description of the 
old Yeocomico Church at Westmoreland, Virginia, by Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith ; and ‘In the Tomb of a Princess,’ by Mr. Joseph 
C. Hendrix. 

—The Atheneum understands that Lord Tennyson will 
publish a new poem this fall. 

—It has always been supposed that Mrs. Afra Behn, whose 
maiden name was Johnson, was born ‘of a good family in the 
City of Canterbury in Kent ;’ but Mr. Gosse has discovered that 
she was born in Wye, near Canterbury, and that her father was 
a barber. He has not, however, discovered the derivation of 
her Christian name, but another correspondent of 7he Atheneum 
has. ‘Afra was a Christian of South Germany, martyred in the 
later period of the Roman Empire.’ The barber spelt it Ayfara, 
a his ‘daughter took the liberty of correcting his orthogra- 
phy. 
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—The Magazine of Art for November will be the last number 


of the volume for 1884. The piéce de résistance of the number 
will be an article on ‘ The American Salon,’ by W. C. Brownell, 
illustrated with engravings after Wyatt Eaton, Frederick A. 
Bridgman, Mr. Boggs, W. T. Dannat and other well-known 
painters. 

—Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Dryden’s Works, in eighteen 
royal octavo volumes, revised and corrected by George Saints- 
bury, will be issued before long by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

—The next three volumes in the Famous Women Series will 
be ‘ The Countess of Albany,’ by Vernon Lee; ‘ Harriet Mar- 
tineau,’ by Mrs. Fenwick Miller; and ‘Mary Wollstonecraft,’ 
by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

—A new edition, enlarged and revised, of = oe Caird’s 
‘India: The Land and the People,’ is announced by Cassell & 
Co. The early editions of the book were exhausted several 
months ago. 

—Mr. G. F. Fort’s ‘Critical Inquiry into the Condition of the 
Conventual Builders’ (J. W. Bouton) gives intelligent glim 
into the life, laws and customs of the guilds of medieval builders, 
though it is not free trom misprints, and bristles with techni- 
calities. There is commendable quotation of authorities. 

—Mr. James’s ‘ Princess Casamassima,’ which is to appear in 
The Atlantic, will be his longest story, it is said. 

—The Literary World of London contained in its issue of 
September 12 twenty-four pages of reading-matter and advertise- 
ments, and announced a permanent enlargement. Originally 
started as a literary supplement to Zhe Christian World, our 
transatlantic contemporary seems to have prospered since it took 
the bold step of severing its connection with the parent sheet. 


—‘ Euphorion’ is the euphonious title of a series of ‘ studies 
of the antique and of the medizval in the Renaissance,’ by 
Vernon Lee, which Roberts Bros. have upon their list. 


—B. Westermann & Co. send us the ie, enreg of the ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Frangais Illustré des Mots et des Choses,’ which is de- 
scribed by the publisher, Georges Chamerot, as ‘ an encyclopaedic 
dictionary of schools, trades and practical life,’ and by the 
American agents as ‘a French Webster.’ It is embellished 
with 2000 engravings and 120 maps in two colors. MM. Larive 
and Fleury are its editors. Sogieeng on Thursday next, the 
new dictionary will appear in weekly parts of sixteen pages 
each. Each part—there will be not less than seventy in all— 
will cost in this country eighteen cents, but $10, pledged in 
advance, will cover the whole cost of the completed work. 


—Moses King, of Cambridge, Mass., has in press a new 
edition of the cheap and popular volume, ‘ College Songs.’ 


—Mr. W. M. Griswold, of the Congressional Library, is get- 
ting up a comprehensive index to pseudonymns ; and so also is 
Mr. W. Cushing, of Harvard. The latter work will be sold by 
subscription. 

—A poem by Austin Dobson, ‘The Old Sedan Chair,’ will 
appear in the November Century, illustrated by Mr. R. Birch. 

r. Hugh Thomson is making illustrations for another poem 
of Mr. Dobson, ‘ The Squire at Vauxhall,’ which is to appear in 
The English Illustrated. Mr. E. A. Abbey and Mr. Alfred 
Parsons are also at work on pictures to illustrate two of Mr. 
Dobson’s poems written for Harpers. Some day we hope to 
see a fully illustrated edition of his poems, which are better 
adapted to the purposes of the painter than are the works of 
most poets. 

—‘ European Interests in Asia’and ‘ Pierce’s Administration ’ 
- the subjects indexed in the September Monthly Reference 

ists. 

—Several books about the stage of more or less importance 
are promised for this winter. Foremost among these is the 
‘Dictionnaire des Théatres,’ to be published with numberless 
illustrations by Didot in Paris. Mr. Davenport Adams’s 
‘Dictionary of the Drama’ is also due this fall. A life of 
Miss Mary Anderson is in preparation in England to be illus- 
trated from a photogravure of Van der Veyde’s rtrait. 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett is writing a preface to Mr. Walter Pol- 
lock’s translation of Diderot’s ‘Paradox of Acting.’ ‘The 
Retrospections of the American Stage,’ by John Bernard, are 
to be concluded in the November Manhattan. It is probable 
that they will be published in an amply illustrated volume in 
the spring. Messrs. Laurence Hutton and Brander Matthews 
will revise and extend their notes; and they will prefix those 
chapters of Bernard's MS. hitherto printed only in the very 
scarce volume of Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine. 
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—Some of Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ latest announcements 
are: ‘Human Intercourse,’ by P. G. Hamerton; ‘Suwanee 
River Tales,’ with a memorial sketch of the author, Sherwood 
Bonner, by Sophia Kirk ; ‘Spinning-Wheel Stories,’ by L. M. 
Alcott ; ‘Our Great Benefactors,’ edited by Samuel Adams 
Drake ; Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Paris,’ reprinted from Zhe Portfolio 
with the original illustrations, including twelve full-page etch- 
ings ; ‘ Atheism in Philosophy,’ by Dr. F. H. Hedge; ‘ The 
Making of a Man,’ by the Rev. W. M. Baker—a sequel to ‘ His 
Majesty Myself ;’ ‘The New Book of Kings,’ by J. Morrison 
Davidson, an English Radical ; and ‘ Jack Archer,’ a tale of the 
Crimean War, by G. A. Henry. 

—The Nuova Antologia usually contains at least two articles 
interesting to American readers, and the number for August 15 
is no exception to the rule. The wanderings of Petrarch are 
traced minutely by A. Bartoli, and in the paper on the monu- 
ments to George Sand and Diderot, much is said that is both 
timely and entertaining. Grimm wrote of Diderot that ‘il a le 
diable au corps,’ while another quoted, apropos of the alternate 
brightness and obscurity of his style,-the phrase ‘ Auro turbidus 
Hermus.’ 

—In the sixth number of his philosophical series (Scribners) 
Dr. McCosh writes of the Agnosticism of Hume and Huxley. 
His clear and racy style appears here to good advantage, for he 
presents his ideas in a way to make them comprehensible to all 
readers. He has the advantage of accepting a very simple 
philosophy, which does not deal largely in subtleties, and which 
enables him to treat his opponents in a short and commonsense 
manner. In a brief way he presents some of the strongest of the 
objections that may be raised against Agnosticism. His discus- 
sion of Huxley's philosophy is brief and pointed, and contains 
much weighty matter. 





The Free Parliament. 
[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 
QUESTIONS. 


No. 799.—I read with interest Charles F. Richardson’s article on ‘The 
Pronunciation of American Names’ in Tue Critic. As Prof. Richardson 
calls the pronunciation given in his list ‘curiosities of utterance,’ I suppose 
he means that they are mispronunciations. Will he please tell me how Win- 
nipiseogee should be pr ced, if not as Winnepesawky? I never heard 
the name pronounced otherwise, and in this region it is very frequently 
spelled Winnepesaukee, The Weirs (pronounced Weers) took its name from 
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the weirs, or stationary fishing iiets, formerly used there. The way Bos- 
cawen is generally pr ed t be shown by means of letters, although 
Boskwine does pretty well. The utterance is so decidedly peculiar, that, not 
being a native, [ have never been able to acquire it. One mispronunciation, 
common here, Prof. Richardson does not give—Laconia, a town on Lake 
Winnipiseogee, oouey pronounced as Lake Oney. 

Frankuin Fats, N. H. 





PEMIGEWASSET. 





No, 800.—1. Where can I get a Translation of Epictetus? 2. What 
was the renowned controversy concerning Praed? 3. Did Mrs. Stowe ever 

blish a rejoinder to her many assailants, in the matter of the 7 scan- 
dal? 4. In which of his works does Ruskin testify that he acquired his ‘own 
perfect style’ by the unremitting study of Byron’s works? 

Xenra, Int. J. B. BARNHILL, 








No. 801.—Of how many volumes, and what were the following library 
gy go none of which are in ‘ Poole’s Index?’ Northern Lights, Boston, 

ee & Shepard. Northern Monthly, Portland. The Dial, Boston. (This 
Dial was an unusually well printed eclectic publication). 

Wasurneron, D. rod W. M. G. 





lis 
New York Ciry. 
[We believe not. ] 


“3 802.—Has Tourguéneff’s ‘Clara Militch’ been rendered into Eng- 
9 
P. J. Pororr. 





ANSWERS, 


No. 689.—The first verse of Abt’s ‘Embarrassment’ (Englished by L. C. 
Elson) is as follows: 


To tell thee something I am zoqening, 
Yet know not how to speak it well; 

Yet would’st thou still the clue be learning, 
Tonly could as answer tell : 


I love thee darling, faithfully, 
Love thee, and only thee. 

I love thee darling, faithfully, 
Love thee and only thee. 





No. 792.—1. The list offered in my article on the ‘ Pronunciation of Amer- 
ican names’ (Aug. 16), was designed to give, in most cases, the correct 
pronunciation ; exceptions were usually noted. In this matter, as in others 
affecting pronunciation, —— and style, the final test is good usage—the 
usage of the majority of’ well-informed persons. Thus the correct pro- 
nunciation of Chicago is Shicaw’go; of Cairo (Ill.), Ca-ro; and of Joliet, 
Jollyet’; while in St. Louis and Louisville some of the best local authorities 
sound the s, and others donot. 

Dartmouts Cotiece, Hanover, N. H. Cuarues F. Ricnarpson, 


{In Mr. L. 8. Converse’s communication on this subject in our last number, 
for Auchtenbanches read Auchtenbaughs, for Allests read Allerts, for 
Chauneys read Channeys, and for Dryade read Dryades.] 

No. 792.—5. ‘ Vich Ian Vohr with his tail on’ is an allusion to Scott’s 
Waverley, Chapter 18. The ‘ tail’ is the collection of followers that always 
attended a Highland chief in war-time or on festival occasions, 





THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM 


ROSENTHAL. 


A simple and practical method, enabling any one to learn, with scarcely an effort, to speak fluently and correctly 


SPANISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


BY DR. RICHARD S. 


To Librarians and Bookbuyers. 


G. P. Pornau’s Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
AND IMPORTERS, 





Pupils learn to speak from the very first lesson in long and 


ed t Exact p 
All exercises corrected and all difficulties explained free of charge. ° Ten weeks’ study sufficient for entire mastery 


of every-day and business conversation. 


From The Nation, New York: “ This is, without doubt, the best system yet devised for 


learning to speak a foreign language in a short time.” 


Send $5 for books in each language, with privilege of answers to all questions and correction of 


exercises. 
Sample copies, Part 1, 25 cents each language. LipeRAL Terms To TEACHERS. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 299-305 Washington Street, Boston, Mass: 
NOTE.—Dr. Rosenthal will hold classes during the winter at 45 West 31st Street, New York. 


ion given. 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, and 
25 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, 


GIVE PROMPT AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 


to orders for American or foreign books and 
periodicals of any description, whether for 
whole libraries or for single volumes. Im- 
portations for public institutions made free 





Beautify Your Homes. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


of duty. Periodicals and volumes of mod- 
erate compass can be mailed direct from 





ESSRS. COTTIER & CO, Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


their London office to the address of Ameri- 
can customers. English and American cat- 
alogues are supplied without charge, and 





THE DECORATOR & FURNISHER 


MESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


any information in regard to books and 
prices will be promptly given. 








The new Monthly Magazine, treating ofall 
phases of practical domesticart, and made up 
of new and original ideas and illustrations 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.'S, Jm- 
ported Pictures, highest class, 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


M. BRUCKNER, 23 Union Square. 
Dealer in Engravings on Copper and Steel. 





for the decoration and furnishing of the Home. 


MERICAN ART GALLERIES. 


Large assortment of Portraits and Views for Il- 




















é i lustratars constantly on hand. Collections 
Subscription, $4 per year; single copies Permanent Exhibitions. 6 East 23d St., N.Y. aly oO 
35 cents. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THREE YNE AMERICAN PAINTINGS. bomght. Good prices paid. 
Monts, $1. American Art Galleries, 6 East 93d Street, N. Y. cine Price, $2.00 a year, 
AREST PORCELAINS, LACQUERS, page Boston, 
The Decorator and Furnisher Co., rR Beonass, ete. A Art cn 6 East voy, THE* LOEN+RULE Rass, 
go and 32 East 14th Street, New York City.  a3d Street, New York. ee ee eee, C0k 





EVANGELIGAL — UNSECTARIAN —TRY IT. 








